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NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 








A NEW BEGINNING 


ITH ‘this newsletter, the Inter-university 

Committee on the Superior Student makes 
its first public appearance. We come upon the 
scene, armed with a grant of $125,000 frem the 
Carnegie Corporation, to serve the cause of the 
superior student in a time of controversy and 
great soul-searching in the world of American 
education. We believe that the problem of the 
superior student must have an important place 
in the educational inquiry that is now going on. 


The idea that students of special ability should 
receive special attention is not a new one in 
American higher education. Since 1873, when a 
rough approximation of an honors program was 
tested at Wesleyan, there has scarcely been a 
major college or university that has not con- 
sidered, offered in its catalogue or actually tried 
some kind of an honors approach at one time or 
another. In 1943, special programs for the 
superior student were reported to be in effect in 
150 of 200 schools approved by the Association of 
American Universities, including 22 state univer- 
sities. 

What need is there then for a committee on 
the superior student? Why does an idea that has 
been accepted in one form or another for nearly 
a century need new exploration and emphasis at 
this time? The answer lies in the relatively weak 
and ineffective form in which the honors idea has 
usually been put into practice. Despite the fine 








descriptions in academic catalogues, the plain facts about the history of many so- 
called honors programs can scarcely bear scrutiny. 

Some programs have been paper programs that were never put into operation. 
Some have involved only a handful of students. Some have been so inconspicuous 
within the university that most students were not aware of them. Some have collapsed 


for lack of support. Most have had no quarters, no regularly assigned personnel and © 


no permanent organization within the structure of the university. Most have been 
confined to one or a few departments. Most have lacked the financial support nec- 
essary to make them effective. 

Outside of about a dozen institutions, honors programs in the United States 
have often been in the category of Ezekiel’s dried bones. They lacked sinew and muscle. 
The breath of life had never been blown into them. They depended often on the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of a few faculty members who worked without recognition and 
without support. When these faculty members retired, or moved on, the honors pro- 
grams collapsed. In short, when the honors scene of the last century is surveyed in 
terms of quality instead of number of programs, the need for a new effort is apparent. 

Within the last decade, educators have been taking stock of their resources to 
make ready for the oncoming tide of new students that is soon to sweep down on 
American higher education. They have recognized that swelling enrollments can en- 
danger the quality of education, unless steps are taken to strengthen the qualitative 
influences within their institutions. As a result, the honors idea and the methods of 
putting it into practice have come under fresh scrutiny. 


Colleges and universities that never had honors programs before have commit- 
tees at work now developing plans for the superior student. Other institutions with 
established programs are taking steps to re-examine and revise them. Some of the hon- 
ors pioneers, who have started and abandoned programs in the past, are making plans 
to try once again on a more substantial basis. 


In this situation, the Inter-university Committee on the Superior Student has 
an important contribution to make. Our task will be to promote a sharing of infor- 
mation, so that each institution can profit from the experiences of others. Through 
the University Honors Information Service, the ICSS plans to be in a position to sup- 
ply detailed information about the workings of specific honors programs. We intend 
also to stimulate nationwide discussion of the fundamental honors questions. 


Our hope is that an exchange of information and ideas will enable American 
universities and colleges to avoid errors which have led to the failures of honors pro- 
grams in the past. We hope also that the exchange will produce new ideas, new tech- 
niques and new experiments. 


We recognize that the problem of the superior student is only one part of the 
total problem confronting American higher education. Our work alone will not usher 
in the educational millenium. We believe, however, that inspired efforts for the su- 
perior student can have profound and far-reaching effects throughout the whole of 
higher education. They can have meaningful consequences for both secondary and 
graduate schools. If we can help in some measure to spread and strengthen the hon- 
ors movement in the United States, the contribution of the ICSS will not be a small one. 
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ENGAGEMENT AND LIBERATION 


Two Basic Needs of the Superior Student in U.S. Higher Education 


By Robert K. Bishop 
Assistant to the Dean of the College, University of Pennsylvania 


N honors program is predicated on 

the notion that the superior student 
has two basic needs, needs which he may 
indeed share with his less well-endowed 
- brothers but which he experiences with 
more intensity because of his greater en- 
dowment. Not to serve them, in his case, 
indicates a lack of concern with the ad- 
vancement of the finest qualities in the 
moral and intellectual life of our society 
and may jeopardize the future of the po- 
tential leaders of that life. 

I shali refer to these needs as engage- 
ment and liberation. By engagement I 
mean simply that condition in which a 
man feels involved in matters of highest 
issue and in which he pledges himself to 
their fulfillment. The superior student's 
need for engagement will be realized 
only if and when he is confronted with a 
truly stimulating intellectual atmosphere 
of the highest quality, for what we seek 
to engage is nothing less than the high- 
est loyalty and devotion of the excep- 
tionally qualified young man. 

In one sense, of course, there is nothing 
new in this; it is rather a pattern of re- 
newal of interest and energy for which a 
plea is made here, for in our efforts to 
create in America a kind of education 
which is designed—and rightly so in a 
democracy—to be offered to all the peo- 
ple, the gifted have not been properly 
challenged to procure an education 
which can command their high talents. 

Such persons, sensitive to their capaci- 


ties, often and rightly feel neglected in 
an educational system which is frankly 
devoted to the mass production of com- 
monplace types, where the greatest effort 
and the most scientific anxiety is largely 
expended—let us be frank—on those stu- 
dents who are on the way out, or who 
are trying to get back into an institution 
which they might in some cases better 
not have entered. 

The rest are let to go in good old lais- 
sez-faire fashion, and, while the mediocre 
student may welcome this “freedom,” it 
is simply not true that all students will 
thereby be enabled to “find their own 
level.” This is particularly true of the 
gifted student who is sensitive to his 
qualities and endowments and who is let 
to wallow unnoticed among the flotsam 
of a large university. If he is engaged to 
participate loyally and devotedly in the 
community of scholars of which he is a 
part, he will become involved in the 
higher issues of his life and his society. 

There is another aspect to engage- 
ment, too. In terms of the curriculum, I 
envisage it as being exemplified in in- 
creased academic discipline, in what is 
often called intensification. Specifically, 
this means that the gifted student should 
be given every possible opportunity to 
move ahead as rapidly as possible in a 
field of his particular interest. 

The chance for intensification in such 
a field, coupled with the recognition of 
his competency in handling increasingly 
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difficult subject matter is certain to pro- 
duce the call to engagement in a superior 
intellect. 

And now the matter of liberation. By 
this I intend a system and an atmosphere 
in which the more talented will be freed 
from traditional and limiting require- 
ments of individual courses so that they 
may become aware of the essential 
totality and exciting integrality which 
mark the compelling adventure of the 
finest education. 

In this sense, liberation will show itself 
in the developing idea of the inter-rela- 
tions between the basic disciplines and 
modes of knowledge. In another sense, it 
should provide the gifted student with 
the time to make significant explorations 
of his own, under proper guidance, so 
that he will be better able to evaluate his 
own potentialities and interests in the 
terms of various academic disciplines. 

By such exploration and discovery, he 
should be enabled to martial his abilities, 
to understand the possible objectives of 
his quest, and so to realize talents in a 
manner most satisfying to himself and 
most productive for his society. In this 
way, too, the individuality of the best 
qualified among our students should be 
stimulated to counter the contemporary 
forces of egalitarianism. 

This truly is the heart of the matter 
concerning the immediate need for an 
adequate honors program: our unequivo- 
cal obligation to provide a vital frame- 
work for the engagement and liberation 
of our most talented students. That 
framework, in the practical sphere, will 
evolve from the creation of an intellec- 
tual atmosphere in which opportunities 
for intensification and integration in 
course work are allowed freer develop- 
ment. 

Prof. E. W. Strong of the University 
of California at Berkeley has recently 
stated the problem most tersely: “We 





simply can no longer afford not to have 
an honors program.”* That is my plea 
here: that we answer the challenge of 
this more “demanding” education by 
providing the kind of intellectual cli- 
mate which will supply the very real 
needs of the most gifted for engagement 
and liberation. 

All of the assumptions and conclusions 
in these introductory remarks originate 
in one major assumption which is the 
real premise upon which all my recom- 
mendations are based. It is perhaps an 
obvious assumption, and yet, in general, 
education and educators have not acted 
upon it. It is simply that democratic so- 
ciety, if it is to survive, must create a real 
leadership from within itself. It must 
recognize early those individuals within 
it who are especially well endowed, recog- 
nize them for what they are: an élite. 


Let us not cavil at the word, but de- 
velop them by the free means of encour- 
aging them to learn as much as possible, 
and to learn it as quickly and as excel- 
lently as possible. We need their help, 
and we can no longer afford to waste 
their endowments in silly requirements 
and immature compromises. An economy 
in the use of their talents demands that 
we act. A similar economy in the use of 
faculty and administrative talent in the 
face of a rising academic population de- 
mands the same thing. 


In the name of the honor due to the 
intellect and the position we hold among 
universities in this country, a program 
for the superior student can no longer be 
postponed. The problem is to find a 
proper and workable method for doing 
it. Whether? or why? are no longer the 
questions. The only remaining ques- 
tions are how? how much? and who? 


*Statement made at the Conference on the Superior 
Student in the State University, Boulder, Colorado, 24-28 
June 1957. 


The above is a condensed portion of a report prepared by Professor Bishop in connection with the Educa- 
tional Survey of the University of Pennsylvania. Bishop, a member of the Department of Romance Languages, 
attended the Boulder conference on the superior student last June. 








CARNEGIE GRANTS FOR THE GIFTED 


North Carolina and Arkansas Get Funds to Expand Their Programs 


HE Universities of North Carolina 
and Arkansas are revising and ex- 
panding their programs for superior stu- 
dents with the aid of grants totaling 
$128,100 from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Experimental programs at both insti- 
tutions—described in detail on pages 6 
through 9 of this newsletter—are receiv- 
ing enthusiastic response from both stu- 
dents and faculty. They demonstrate 
the capacity of the honors idea to pro- 
duce fruitful results under varying tech- 
niques and circumstances. 


The North Carolina grant of $100,000 
is for a five-year period to help the uni- 
versity expand a four-year-old program 
for superior freshmen and inaugurate 
special courses and seminars for top-rank- 
ing sophomores, juniors and seniors. The 
program is administered by a committee 
of six appointed by the chancellor from 
various academic areas. 


The Arkansas grant of $28,100 will be 
used to establish additional honors sec- 
tions for freshmen and sophomores, to 
expand a junior-senior colloquium pro- 
gram and to support a half-time honors 
director. Arkansas’ nine-member Honors 
Council will guide the new program. 


The new grants reflect what the 1957 
Carnegie annual report describes as a 
growing awareness among “leaders in 
higher education that a greater effort 
must be made to provide differential pro- 
gramming for different levels of ability, 
in order that the ablest young people 


may make the full progress of which they 
are capable.” 

Last spring, the Corporation made a 
three-year honors grant of $36,500 to the 
University of Kansas to help support an 
experimental program. 

In discussing the problem of higher 
education in providing for the superior 
student, the Carnegie report points out 
the tremendous spread in the abilities of 
the least gifted and most gifted students 
on any campus. 

“Where there is a conflict between the 
needs of the average student and those 
of the gifted,” the report says, “the aver- 
age inevitably wins out, not only because 
there are more of him but because he is 
intrinsically more in need of assistance 
and attention. 

“Indeed, it usually works out that the 
individuals who receive the maximum at- 
tention from the faculty and administra- 
tion are the very poorest of the students, 
precisely because they are the ones who 
are always getting into difficulties.” 

The new efforts in many universities— 
with and without foundation support— 
to revive and improve programs for the 
superior students indicate growing recog- 
nition that good students deserve at least 
a portion of the attention that is custom- 
arily given to poor ones. 

The articles that follow by honors 
officials at North Carolina and Arkansas 
illustrate how schools with . working 
programs have been able to extend their 
honors effort with foundation funds. 
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Moving on to the Juniors and Seniors 


By E. A. Cameron 


Chairman, Committee on Honors, University of North Carolina 


HE University of North Carolina has 
long recognized that our more able 
students frequently do not find in regu- 
lar classes, where the pace and level of 
instruction are adjusted to the abilities 
of the average undergraduate, the stimu- 
lation and provocation necessary to the 
full development of their capacities. 

Within the limitations imposed by its 
budgetary and personnel resources, the 
University has been making several types 
of special provisions for these students. 
Sectioning according to ability has been 
practiced in freshman and sophomore 
classes for many years in the Depart- 
ments of English, Mathematics, Chemis- 
try, Physics, and Romance Languages. 
An Honors program for seniors has been 
in existence since 1917. 

The main advance toward special op- 
portunities for the most capable students 
is the Special Program for Superior 
Freshmen, now in its fourth year. In this 
system twenty-five first-year men have 
been selected on the criteria of high 
school and preparatory school records, 
recommendations of principals and head 
masters, and scores on tests in aptitude, 
English, and mathematics. 

These students remain under the same 
instructors throughout the freshman year 
in three courses—mathematics, western 
civilization, and English composition 
and literature—and in the sophomore 
year take together a course in philosophy 


and a course in recent European history. 
The instructors depart from the regular 
schedule of a normal course in content, 
pace, and method to adapt the work to 
the capacities of the students. 


The results of this experiment in offer- 
ing special opportunities to a carefully 
chosen section of students have been 
most gratifying. The students have re- 
sponded magnificently. Their grades 
have been high, which was, of course, to 
be expected, but they have been consid- 
erably higher than those made by a com- 
parable group of students in regular 
classes. 


The tempo of the courses, the calibre 
of the written assignments, the penetra- 
tion of the class discussions, and the eag- 
erness of these freshmen all make very 
clear to their instructors the fact that 
well prepared, energetic, bright young 
men can and will respond to a program 
designed for their best capabilities. 


At the end of each year frank ap- 
praisals by the participating students are 
obtained through carefully formulated 
questionnaires. The students express 
their conviction that the accelerated rate 
of coverage and the sophisticated levels 
of presentation in the special courses 
have carried them farther and penetrated 
more deeply into the material than 
would have been possible in regular 
courses. They say that they suffer no 
social penalty in student life because of 











their public designation as superior stu- 
dents; on the contrary, they find them- 
selves respected, and many of them are 
elected to positions of honor and respons- 
ibility in the hierarchy of student gov- 
ernment. 


The other students, the non-participat- 
ing faculty, administrative officers, and 
trustees have demonstrated an increasing 
interest and continuing support. It is 
right to say that our experience has dem- 
onstrated the excellent results to be 
gained from special instruction of 
specially selected students in a large 
state university. 


Considerable impetus for special 
- courses for superior students in the soph- 
omore, junior, and senior years has come 
from students who were members of some 
one of the first three experimental fresh- 
man groups. They have felt a need for 
further courses conducted at the same 
high level as those in the freshman pro- 


gram. 


The projected undertaking, financed 
by the Carnegie grant, has three parts: 


1. An expansion of the special acade- 
mic program for superior freshmen to in- 
clude fifty first-year men (two sections in 
each subject instead of one). This was 
done this year. The program is also be- 
ing 2xtended into the sophomore year to 
the extent of two courses. 


2. Special courses for top-ranking soph- 
omores, who might or might not be mem- 
bers of the special group referred to 
above. 


3. Special courses and seminars for 
outstanding juniors and seniors. 


The Departments of History, English, 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Botany have 
been chosen to inaugurate new experi- 
mental courses for superior students in 
these subjects. They were selected be- 
cause of their enthusiasm for the project 
and their carefully formulated plans, 
and because they represent the disparate 





areas of undergraduate training. Other 
departments are expected to join in the 
experimental work later on. 


The Department of History has de- 
veloped a new type of two-semester sur- 
vey course for superior sophomores, em- 
phasizing the “problems” of American 
history rather than the chronology. 
There will also be a new senior seminar 
introducing superior students to the in- 
tricacies of the historical process. 


In the Department of English, special 
seminars will be established for superior 
juniors and seniors, involving heavy 
reading requirements, individual pro- 
jects, critical discussion and a large 
amount of written work. Seminars will 
be offered in Shakespeare, Milton and re- 
cent British and American fiction. 


A special junior-senior honors course 
in “Science and Values’ will be offered 
by the Philosophy Department; and ad- 
ditional honors courses are also being 
developed by the Departments of Chem- 
istry and Botany. 


These courses are intended to stimu- 
late intellectual initiative, competence in 
inquiry, and speculative acumen of the 
type which is desperately needed not only 
in academic circles but also in public 
life. Although it is possible that some 
beneficiaries of this program will be re- 
cruited for graduate study (not only here 
but elsewhere), it is anticipated that 
most of them will follow a wide variety 
of careers outside the orbit of the univer- 
sity world. 

It is consistent with the tradition of 
this University that pioneering efforts in 
this type of instruction should be made 
here. We believe that the results of our 
explorations in these new directions will 
be salutary not only for us but for all 
colleges and universities and particularly 
for large publicly supported institutions 
which are charged with the education of 
such a great part of the youth of the 
nation. 
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Reaching Back to the Freshmen 


By Harold D. Hantz 


Director of Honors, University of Arkansas 


FTER a year’s study of a variety of 

programs, the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Arkansas 
voted in the spring of 1955 to inaugurate 
a departmental honors program for the 
junior-senior years. 

The selection of departmental ‘honors 
for a beginning was a conscious choice. 
For several years the College had already 
required a two-year general-education 
program of all students. Hence, the need 
for concern in this direction was less 
urgent than in many institutions. Fur- 
thermore, direction of students toward 
independence and greater depth and 
breadth seemed easier of accomplishment 
at first in the departments. 

The resulting program is run by a 
nine-member Honors Council which 
serves to guide and to control both stu- 
dents and departments. Council mem- 
bers are equally distributed among the 
three divisions of the college with no 
more than one member from any depart- 
ment. 

That the Council or some governing 
body should guide and control is impor- 
tant. There are departments which are 
supremely confident that they are doing 
all in their power to challenge the su- 
perior students. This confidence some- 
times needs to be properly challenged. 
In other words, some departments need 
to be convinced that they really can do 
more. 

A department which provides nothing 


more than what would be required in 
another course or two manifestly has not 
done its job. The initial programs sub- 
mitted to our Honors Council were un- 
even. The Council was firm, and weak 
programs were corrected. 

Students at Arkansas are admitted to 
the program during the spring of their 
sophomore year or the first term of their 
junior year. Admission is based upon a 
“B” average as a minimum, upon recom- 
mendation of the student’s department 
and upon the approval of the Council. A 
committee is appointed by the Council 
to guide and control the student's work 
in the light of the departmental pro- 
gram . The committee consists of an ad- 
viser, a second member of the student's 
department, a member of a related de- 
partment, and a member of the Honors 
Council. Additional members may be 
appointed if desirable. 

The student response to the junior- 
senior program has been encouraging for 
a program only in its third year. At pres- 
ent 42 students, about seven percent of 
the junior and senior classes, participate. 

Last spring, the Dean of the College 
and the Honors Council decided that the 
departmental programs were sufficiently 
under way so that we should provide 
more challenging work for superior stu- 
dents in the freshman and sophomore 
years. Actually, the College had made a 
beginning by establishing three special 
sections in English in 1954 and one in 





























chemistry in 1956. The results have been 
rewarding. 


Last fall, then, the College established 
honors sections in Mathematics, World 
Literature, and Western Civilization. Ad- 
mission was based upon entrance scores 
and the sections were kept small, roughly 
ten students each. In these courses the 
students do the work of the regular 
course plus a truly substantial addition. 
In the three new honors sections, only 
one student dropped after the fall semes- 
ter. 


There is no denying that limiting 
classes to ten or fifteen students is ex- 
pensive instruction and difficult to 
achieve under the pressure of increasing 
enrollments. Moreover, superior students 
require challenging instruction; hence, 
the more competent members of the 
faculty are required. This further in- 
creases cost. 


In view of this situation, the Honors 
Council, through the Dean, sought and 
received a grant of $28,100 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, effec- 
tive this spring. Most of the grant will 
be used to employ staff at the lower levels 
in order to release the more challenging 
instructors for the honors sections. With 
the expansion of the program, a director, 
who could devote at least half his time to 
the work, was necessary. 


This spring, honors sections in Spanish 
and French were started and a fourth 
added in English. Over the next two 
years the proposed expansion calls for 
honors sections in Biology, Physical Sci- 
ence, History, Sociology, Philosophy, and 
Fine Arts, all courses in the general-edu- 
cation program. The effect of the ex- 
pansion is thus twofold; 1) to permit the 
superior student to enter an accelerated 
program as a freshman; and 2) to pro- 
vide honors work in his general educa- 
tion as well as his department. 

One of the most important develop- 





ments of the expanded program is the 
addition of junior-senior colloquia. Last 
fall, the first was introduced. Nine stu- 
dents were invited to participate, all of 
whom had at least an A— average. The 
meetings were held one night a week at 
the home of one of the professors. 

The conduct of the colloquium was en- 
tirely by discussion, and of discussion 
there was no lack. The only thing that 
ever shut off a session was the ten-thirty 
hour for the women students, and even 
then, I am told, the discussions contin- 
ued in the respective houses. 

What were the reactions of the stu- 
dents to the colloquium? Typical com- 
ments included, “Certainly one of the 
most exciting experiences I have had in 
college;” “Can’t we have more?” The 
reactions of the participating instructors 
were equally enthusiastic. 


Two professors last fall carried the col- 
loquium un their own time in order to 
plant the idea. But faculty members can- 
not be expected to continue this type of 
teaching on their own. The work is as 
demanding as a class and should be 
counted in the regular teaching load. 
For this spring the colloquium is on the 
subject, the Sociology of Keligion, and is 
conducted by a sociologist and an an- 
thropologist. Next year two colloquia for 
each semester have been budgeted. 


The honors program at Arkansas has 
only begun, but it is a substantial begin- 
ning for the superior student. The Dean 
and the faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences feel that they have provided fa- 
cilities which can extend the best of stu- 
dents. The President of the University is 
giving his full support. Since the re- 
sources of the University of Arkansas are 
decidedly more limited than those of 
most state universities, if the challenge 
of the superior student can be met here, 
it can readily be met in more affluent in- 
stitutions. 











DECISIONS IN BOULDER 


June Conference on the Superior Student Sets the Stage for ICSS 


“A central agency should be cre- 
ated to act as a clearing house 
for information and materials 
regarding the challenge of the 
superior student and the pro- 
grams designed to meet that 
challenge.” 


This was the conclusion last June of 
48 prominent American educators, after 
an intensive five-day conference on the 
superior student in Boulder, Colorado. 
As a result of that conference, the Car- 
negie Corporation provided $125,000 to 
finance the Inter-university Committee 
on the Superior Student. 

In Libby Hall on the University of 
Colorado campus, deans and faculty 
members from 30 colleges and universi- 
ties lived, ate and worked together from 
June 24 through June 28 in a concen- 
trated effort to come to grips with the 
problem of the superior student in large 
American universities. 

They produced a ten-page statement 
setting forth their views on 1) why the 
state university needs an honors program 
for superior students; 2) how such a pro- 
gram may be started and maintained, 
and 3) what can be done to bring the 
problem of the superior student to na- 
tional attention. They agreed that “the 
value of an exchange of ideas, problems 
and experiences among state universities 
concerning this subject has been amply 
demonstrated at this conference.” 

In discussing the need for honors pro- 


*Copies of the conference statement are available on 
request at the ICSS office in Boulder. 


grams in state universities, the educators 
made five major points: 

First, that the state universities need to 
take special measures to preserve and im- 
prove quality in the face of the oncom- 
ing tide of new students. 

Second, that universities need to en- 
courage the development of gifted stu- 
dents to provide stimulation to the 
academic community, to provide leader- 
ship in the life of the nation and to pro- 
vide the college teachers of the future. 


Third, that honors programs—designed 
to elicit the best work from the best stu- 
dents beginning in the freshman year— 
ought to be conceived broadly enough to 
meet the goals of the liberal arts college 
as a whole’ in addition to the goals of a 
single department. 

Fourth, that honors programs, both 
general and departmental, benefit faculty 
members involved in them and students 
outside the honors programs. 


Fifth, that universities should remove 
obstacles that stand in the way of earlier, 
faster and more intensive studies by the 
superior student. 


The educators at the Boulder confer- 
ence ended their deliberations with a 
series of specific recommendations. They 
called for 1) a central clearing house in- 
formation agency; 2) additional confer- 
ences on the superior student; 3) better 
liason with high schools and graduate 
schools, and 4) more research in the 
“area of high talent and ability.” 


Most of these recommendations can be 
advanced through the work of ICSS. 
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an Honors Program 


(The following suggestions are from 
(. Boulder conference on the superior 


student last June.) 


Honors programs need to be adjusted to the problems and prac- 
ticalities of each campus. There is no fool-proof program that 
will work everywhere. 

Honors programs should develop with the understanding and 
support of the faculty. They should not be instituted by fiat. 
Honors programs should not be separated from the total offering 
of the college. They should epitomize the aims of a true liberal 
arts education. 

Honors programs require a structure and adequate budgeting 
in order to win a secure, recognized place within the university 
and in order to be effective. 

Honors programs should start as early as possible, preferably in 
the freshman year. 

Honors programs must involve thoughtful policies for identi- 
fying, selecting, retaining and advising students along with 
cumulative record-keeping. 

Honors programs should have a central meeting place, like a 
lounge or library. They should provide honors students with 
library stack permits and other forms of special recognition. 
Honors programs function more effectively when the honors 
counselor has authority in special cases to set aside, modify or 
substitute requirements in the best interest of the student. 
Honors programs should include a built-in evaluation pro- 
cedure so that errors can be detected and improvements devised. 
Honors programs should involve liason with the high schools, 
not only for recruitment purposes, but to encourage the creation 
of an honors attitude among the abler high school students. 
Honors programs should be widely publicized to magnify their 
impact on the campus and elsewhere. 
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intellectual Autobiography of an Honors Student 


A Formal Application to the Junior Colloquium at the University of Colorado 


By Gloria Rock 


HEN during my high-school years 

I was asked to name my academic 
interests, I usually replied that my inter- 
ests were very diverse, including litera- 
ture, science, history, music, and so forth. 
I was interested in everything and 
learned rather easily; yet in my mind 
each area of study was exclusive of the 
others, and what I learned in one class 
seemed to have little relevance to what 
I had learned elsewhere. The result of 
my compartmentalization of knowledge 
and interests was a conflict about which 
field to choose for specialization. To me, 
choosing one branch of knowledge on 
which to concentrate meant giving up 
interest in the rest. 

During my freshman year at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado my interests began 
to converge. In the course, Introduction 
to the Humanities, I began to see how 
such apparently unrelated fields as litera- 
ture, art, and science overlap; how in- 
vestigation into one very often leads to 
heightened interest in the other. I began 
to see distinctly that, although the areas 
of human knowledge are different from 
each other, they are also closely related 
and are dependent upon one another for 
their relevance in a total life. 

And through my new understanding 
of the unity of all intellectual and imagi- 
native pursuits, my conflict about which 
field to choose has resolved itself without 
leaving the void in my life which I had 
feared. I have chosen a major in Inter- 


national Affairs, and I shall continue to 
explore the world of general knowledge 
wherever my curiosity takes me. 

At present, I am particularly con- 
cerned with two subjects for independent 
study. The first is closely allied to my 
major; it is a better understanding of the 
cultures of nations reached through an 
acquaintance with some of their great 
literary works. This summer I read a few 
shorter works of Racine and Ibsen, and I 
immersed myself for a while in Russian 
literature, completing War and Peace 
and beginning The Brothers Karamazov. 

Religion is my second deep concern. 
The problem, of course, is that of de- 
veloping for myself a philosophy of re- 
ligion, an ethical system, and a way of 
life, all of which are consistent with one 
another. I have been fairly well exposed 
to Judaism’s philosophical points of 
view, but of other theologies I am virt- 
ually ignorant. Consequently, I have 
launched an investigation of religion in 
general and am using William James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience as an 
introduction to the subject. 

As for my general outlook toward the 
future, I of course hope to become pro- 
ficient in my own field. I also hope to 
acquire as much general knowledge as 
my capabilities will allow. I hope that 
the knowledge I gain and am able to 
coordinate into a meaningful pattern 
will help me to become a whole and use- 
ful person. 











notes and comments 





AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Dean Dudley Winn reports good 
preliminary results with an experimental honors program which was launched last fall 
with 30 freshmen. The freshmen were required to take at least two of three basic 
courses in special sections of English, Mathematics and History in addition to a fresh- 
man colloquium or reading seminar. The aim of the colloquium was to encourage 
rapid and wide reading and open and frank discussion of reactions to the reading. 

By the end of the first semester, nine students had been dropped from the pro- 
gram and five were allowed to continue on probation because of poor grades. On the 
basis of first semester performance and recommendations from instructors, 17 new stu- 
dents were added to the program in the second semester. 

“Out of the original 30 students of last fall,” Dean Wynn writes, “we captured 14 
or 15 absolutely top-notch youngesters and they are already well on their way to be- 
coming first-rate performers. We still believe that an honors program should start in 
the first semester of the freshman year regardless of the inevitable mistakes that will 
be made in selection. 

“We estimate that four or five of the students we lost will be stung into much 
better performance as they continue in college. We estimate that four or five we lost 
will probably make their way back into the honors program by the beginning of their 
junior year. The whole thing is a tremendous leaven in the university.” 

The university will continue the program with 45 new freshmen next year. The 
sophomores—this year’s freshmen—will be given three or four carefully-devised semi- 
nars. “We will limit these to seven or eight students per seminar,’ Dean Wynn says, 
“and we will put the students under the ablest and broadest guaged specialists we can 
find. We want the students now to have the experience of intensive scholarly work 
upon a rather narrow topic—the exact reverse of this year’s experience, which was 
broad and discursive.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN set out to revise and expand its honors 
program in the fall of 1957. Professor Robert C. Angell, director of Honors, describes 
the new effort this way: 

“We picked 150 freshmen at entrance and have just added 45 more on the basis 
of the first semester. A few were dropped. The honors freshmen are receiving special 
counseling and are admitted to special sections in most large courses, or, in some de- 
partments, to special courses. 








“We have planned similar opportunities for next year, including three interdisci- 
plinary sophomore courses (one each in the humanities, social sciences and natural 
sciences.) We are actively working on policy for the junior and senior years. We ex- 
pect to incorporate present departmental honors programs and expand them. 

“We are trying to give the honors students esprit de corps by having evening 
meetings once a month and by setting aside a study room for them in the new under- 
graduate library.” 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY is sending 5,000 copies of an illustrated 
brochure to high schools throughout the state, describing “many special opportunities 
for the exceptionally quick, the exceptionally responsible and the exceptionally well 
prepared student.” 

The MSU program offers the superior student: 1) special sections in introduc- 
tory courses in psychology, biology, mathematics and history; 2) accelerated programs 
of study that make graduation possible in less than four years; 3) independent study 
to cover material in a regular course or on some problem of special interest to the 
student; 4) seminars on the freshmen, sophomore and junior-senior level, and 5) op- 
portunities to substitute special courses for some regularly required of other students. 

Dr. Cynthia A. Schuster, chairman of Montana State’s Honors Program Com- 
mittee, says the new honors program at the school received impetus last fall from a 
visit by Dean G. R. Waggoner of Kansas, a member of the executive committee of 
ICSS. Dr. Schuster reports that Dean Waggoner’s visit “inspired four departments to 
open special sections of large introductory courses in the winter quarter.” 

“It is probable,” she says, “that there will be several more special sections open 
to superior students in the spring quarter. In all of these special sections, students are 
given greater independence than in the regular sections, and, after covering the ma- 
terial included in the regular sections, go beyond and beneath that material.” 


AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, a new honors pro- 
gram was established last fall to replace a system of conferring honors degrees largely 
on the basis of grade average. An Honors candidate must now attend a semester-long 
non-credit Honors seminar sometime during his last two years; an Honors Curriculum 
candidate must also take from 15 to 20 hours in each of the three college divisions: 
Science and Mathematics, Humanities, Social Sciences. 

The weekly two-hour honors seminar meets in a special room, equipped with 
discussion tables and bookshelves to hold the seminar library. The university has this 
to say about the seminar’s purpose: 

“In our complex society there is a pressing need not only for men and women 
with college degrees but for people who have looked beneath the surface of things as 
they are, who have learned how to ask questions that get to the heart of the matter 


and who have come up with some answers they can trust . . . The Seminar will be a 
place for exploring the present and urgent problems of human values, of man’s rela- 
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tion to man and the universe, with reference to man’s accomplishment and with the 
help of his recorded ideas . . . The seminar should be only a first step in a lifetime of 
trained inquisitiveness.” 

Evaluating the seminar during and after the first semester, Professor Sherwood 
Cummings, seminar director, describes it as a “real success.” He says “the interest of 
the students remained high and attendance was excellent . . . The students’ evaluation 
papers, written at the end of the semester, indicated that for many of the participants 
the seminar had been a major intellectual experience.” 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, requests are still coming in for the 
University’s 138-page manual of honors materials. Acting Honors Director Walter D. 
Weir has transferred copies of the manual to the offices of ICSS, where they will be 
available on written request at a fee of $1.00 each. The manual contains a detailed 
description of the 27-year-old program, a discussion of techniques and procedures, a 


_ bibliography and samples of the work of honors students. 
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AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, an educational policy committee 
is now considering a proposal for a broad honors program. Iowa now has only de- 
partmental programs in History and English, ANTIOCH COLLEGE has launched 
a new honors program for the top five per cent of its students. The program involves 
a waiver of some degree requirements in special cases “to permit arrangement of the 
optimum educational program for gifted students.” AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY, the Academic Senate has passed a rule requiring 
every department of the College of Letters and Science to establish “an Honors Pro- 
gram which shall include special courses, or supplementary and advanced independ- 
ent study or both. The completion of an Honors Program shall require the writing 
of a thesis or the passing of a comprehensive examination or both.” 


THE PROBLEM OF QUALITY in American education was the focal point of 
conferences of two of the nation’s major educational organizations within the last 
two months. The National Educational Association Invitational Conference in Wash- 
ington Feb. 6-8 had as its theme, “The Identification and Education of the Academ- 
ically Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School.” The theme of the 13th 
National Conference of the Association for Higher Education in Chicago March 
2-5 was “Higher Education: Strengthening Quality in the Satellite Age.” 

ICSS was represented at both conferences by its director, J. W. Cohen, who read 
a paper at the AHE conference on “The Advantages and Disadvantages of Honors 
Programs.” “The candid will agree,” Cohen told the conference, “that the primary 
obstacle to a real program for the superior student is that it costs money . . . The 
only answer to budget-conscious administrators in higher education is that honors will 
cost money and it should, provided the evidence for the need and urgency of an 
honors program is clear... If we are to meet the crisis of educational world competi- 
tion, then we must pay for quality with the coin of the realm.” 
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THE OWL ON THE ICSS SEAL, 
which appears on the nameplate of this 
newsletter, is no ordinary bird. It was 
copied from a Fifth Century B. C. Athe- 
nian tetradrachma coin, supplied by Pro- 
fessor Donald Sutherland from the col- 
lection of the University of Colorado 
Classics Department. The bird is the owl 
of Athena. 


ICSS WAS BORN out of a con- 
ference of 48 American educators in 
Boulder, Colorado, June 24-28, 1957. 
The conference was financed with funds 
from a grant of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to the University of Colorado Hon- 
ors Program. In October, plans for the 
new organization and a request to the 
Carnegie Corporation for a grant were 
prepared by a committee, consisting of 
J. W. Cohen, University of Colorado; 
H. F. Harding, Ohio State University; 
S. P. Hays, State University of Iowa; 





R. B. MacLeod, Cornell University; 
R. B. Page, University of Minnesota; 
H. H. Ransom, University of Texas; J. 
H. Robertson, University of Michigan; 
E. W. Strong, University of California; 
G. R. Waggoner, University of Kansas; 
W. D. Weir, University of Colorado; and 
D. Wynn, University of New Mexico. 
The grant was awarded in January, 
1958, and ICSS offices were opened on 
February 1. 


THIS NEWSLETTER is being 
mailed to college and university presi- 
dents and deans of liberal arts; to in- 
dividual faculty members interested in 
furthering special programs for the 
superior student; to college and univer- 
sity libraries, and to chairmen ef honors 
committees. The mailing list is confined 
largely to tax-supported four-year in- 
stitutions, but some interested private 
institutions are also included. 


A SOUTHERN CONFERENCE on 
the superior student has been tentatively 
scheduled by the ICSS for November, 
1958, at Austin with the cooperation of 
the University of Texas. In preparation, 
Director J. W. Cohen is planning, in the 
immediate future, a series of visits to 
major southern universities. ICSS will 
welcome suggestions in connection with 
Mr. Cohen's visits and the conference 
itself. 
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